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Foreword 



CEC's policy on inclusive schools and community settings invites all 
educators, other professionals, and family members to work together to 
create early intervention, educational, and vocational programs and 
experiences that are collegial, inclusive, and responsive to the diversity 
of children, youth, and young adults. Policymakers at the highest levels 
of state/provincial and local government, as well as school administra- 
tion, also must support inclusive principles in the educational reforms 
they espouse. 

One area in which the inclusion of students with disabilities is 
critical is the development and use of new forms of assessment. This is 
especially true when assessment becomes a tool by which local school 
districts, states, and our nation show accountability for the education of 
students. 

As multidimensional instruments that can cross curriculum areas, 
performance assessments have the potential to be powerful instruc- 
tional tools as well as tools for accountability. As this new technology 
is applied in creating new assessment instruments, students with dis- 
abilities must be considered during the design' of the assessment, ad- 
ministration, scoring, and reporting of results. 

CEC is proud to contribute this Mini-Library to the literature on 
performance assessment, and in so doing to foster the appropiate inclu- 
sion of students with disabilities in this emerging technology for instruc- 
tion and accountability. 
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Preface 



Performance assessment, authentic assessment, portfolio assessment — these 
are the watchwords of a new movement in educational testing. Its 
advocates say this movement is taking us beyond the. era when the 
number 2 pencil was seen as an instrument of divine revelation. Its critics 
say it is just another educational bandwagon carrying a load of untested 
techniques and unrealistic expectations. 

Despite the criticisms and reservations that are sometimes ex- 
pressed, these new approaches are being implemented in a growing 
number of large-scale assessment programs at federal, state, and district 
levels. They are also finding their way into small-scale use at school and 
classroom levels. 

What about students with disabilities? Are the new assessment 
techniques more valid than conventional assessment techniques for 
these students? Are the techniques reliable and technically sound? Will 
they help or hinder the inclusion of students with disabilities in large- 
scale assessment programs? Can classroom teachers use the techniques 
to assess student learning and possibly enrich the classroom curriculum? 

The following fictional vignettes illustrate some of these issues. 

Vignette 1 

The State of Yorksylvania developed educational standards 
and a statewide system of student assessments to monitor 
progress in achieving the standards. The use of standardized 
multiple-choice tests was rejected because these tests were 
thought to trivialize education, It was feared that teachers 
would "teach down" to,the tests rather than "teach up" to the 
standards. So, committees of teachers, parents, and employ- 
ers were formed to translate the standards into "authentic" 
performance assessments. The resulting assessment system 
was called the Yorksylvania Performance Inventory (YPI). 
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Once a year, students from every school in the state were 
administered the YPI, which consisted of several assess- 
ments, each of which required up to 3 days to complete. 
Students worked, sometimes individually and sometimes in 
small groups, on tests involving complex, high-level tasks 
that crossed curriculum areas. In one task, students individu- 
ally did research and answered essay questions interrelating 
the geography, wildlife, and history of their state. In another 
task, students worked in groups to design a car powered by 
fermentation. Schools were provided with practice activities 
and curriculum guides to encourage the infusion of perform- 
ance assessment activities into the school curriculum. 

The state policy allowed special education students to be 
included in the YPI, excluded, or provided with special modi- 
fications, depending on their individual needs as indicated in 
their individualized education programs. Initially, most spe- 
cial education teachers supported the YPI because they felt it 
eliminated some artificial barriers (reading, test-taking skills, 
etc.) that put their students at a disadvantage on other types 
of tests. However, there were some questions and issues, such 
as the following: 

• Some of the YPI tasks involved a lot of reading, more than 
was found on previous types of tests, 

• Special education teachers sometimes felt pressured to 
exclude their students from testing in order to increase the 

' school's scores. 

0 

• Special education students sometimes experienced ex- 
treme frustration in the YPI assessments, many of which 
bore nc resemblance to these students' other schoolwork. 

• Some parents of special education students questioned 
whether the standards were really applicable to their chil- 
dren and whether the YPI was diverting instruction from 
more relevant and important topics. 

Vignette 2 

A teacher named Pat had students at a wide range of func- 
tioning levels, including a number of mainstreamed students 
receiving special education services. Pat was always on the 
lookout for new ideas and approaches. Pat began reading 
articles and attending conferences on new assessment ap- 
proaches termed portfolio assessment, authentic assessment, per- 
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formance assessment, and alternative assessment. These ap- 
proaches seemed to make a lot of sense, and Pat decided to 
try them out. One of the first approaches Pat tried was 
authentic assessment. Rither than simply testing students on 
their rote learning of skills and content, Pat began to look for 
ways to use realistic, complex activities to test whether the 
students could actually apply what they learned. For exam- 
ple, Pat combined writing, spelling, science, and career skills 
into an activity in which students wrote letters of application 
for jobs as physicists, biologists, or chemists. Pat particularly 
valued activities that engaged students in solving interesting 
problems. For example, afte* a unit on optics, Pat assigned 
students to draw a diagram explaining why mirrors reverse 
an image from left to right but not from top to bottom. The 
students grappled with that problem for several days. 

Pat liked the holistic scoring procedures developed in 
these new assessment approaches. Rather than simply mark- 
ing a response correct or incorrect, Pat scored student work 
on a number of dimensions (e.g., analysis of the problem, 
clarity of communication) according to meaningful quality 
criteria. The development of authentic performance tasks and 
scoring procedures helped Pat clarify the most important 
learning outcomes. 

Pat also liked the idea of portfolio assessment, in which 
students could select and collect "best pieces" to demonstrate 
their learning and achievement during the year. Student 
self-evaluation became a valued part of this process. 

In all, Pal was very pleased with these new assessment 
approaches and intended to continue using them. Instruction 
became more activity based and more focused on real-world 
uses of the material. There were, however, some issues that 
Pat began to think about: 

• Students with deficits in certain academic areas, notably 
writing, were at a real disadvantage. It was sometimes 
hard to determine whether an inadequate response re- 
sulted from pour writing skills, poor mastery of the con- 
tent, poor problem-solving skills, lack of creativity, or 
some combination of these factors. Pat considered allow- 
ing some students to tape record their responses, but de- 
cided not to. Wasn't writing itself an authentic task 
required in the real world? 
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• Pat wasn't sure how to use the information provided by 
these tests to plan additional instruction, particularly if a 
student was having difficulty. 

• Pat wondered how to tell whether or not an activity was 
in fact authentic, especially for students whose adult lives 
would be very different from Pat's own. 

In 1992, the Division of Innovation and Development (DID) in the 
U.S. Department of Education's Office of Special Education Programs 
and the ERIC/OSEP Special Project of The Council for Exceptional 
Children formed a Performance Assessment Working Group to discuss 
issues such as these. The term performance assessment was adopted as a 
general designation for the range of approaches that include perform- 
ance assessment, authentic assessment, alternative assessment, and port- 
folio assessment. 

Performance assessment was defined has having the following 
characteristics: 

1. The student is required to create an answer or a product rather than simply 
fill in a blank, select a correct answer from a list, or decide whether a 
statement is true or false, 

2. Vie tasks are intended to be "authentic," The conventional approach 
to test development involves selecting items that represent curricu- 
lar areas or theoretical constructs, and that have desired technical 
characteristics (e.g. they correlated with other similar items, they 
discriminated between groups, etc.). Authentic tasks, on the other 
hand, are selected because they are "valued in their own right" 1 
rather than being "proxies or estimators of actual learning goals." 2 

The Performance Assessment Working Group produced this series 
of four Mini-Library books on various topics related to performance 
assessment and students with disabilities. In National and State Perspec- 
tives on Performance Assessment and Students with Disabilities, Martha 
Thurlow discusses trends in the use of performance assessment in large- 
scale testing programs. In Performance Assessment and Students with Dis- 
abilities: Usage in Outcomes-Based Accountability Systems, Margaret 
McLaughlin and Sandra Hopfengardner Warren describe the experi- 



'R. L. Linn, E. L. Baker, & S. D. Dunbar. (1991). Complex, performance-based assessment: 
Expectations and validation criteria. Educational Researcher, 20(8), 15-21. 
2 M. W. Kirst. (1991). Interview on assessment issues with Lorric Shepard. Educational 
Researcher, 20(2), 21-23, 27. 
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ences of state and local school districts in implementing performance 
assessment. In Creating Meaningful Performance Assessments: Fundamental 
Concepts, Stephen Elliott discusses some of the key technical issues 
involved in the use of performance assessment. And, in Connecting 
Performance Assessment to Instruction, Lynn Fuchs discusses the class- 
room use of performance assessment by teachers. 

Martha J. Coutinho 
University of Central Florida 

David B. Malouf 
U.S. Office of Special Education Programs 

August, 1994 
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1. Introduction 



Assessment has always been an important part of education. It has 
served a variety of purposes, from measuring student progress to de- 
scribing the national condition of education. Different forms of assess- 
ment have been used for different purposes. This practice reflects the 
wisdom of most professionals, who agree on the need for differentiation 
(e.g., Haney, 1991). 

The emphasis on educational reform in the past decade included 
the assessments used to measure progress. Large-scale assessments, 
typically used to describe the educational status of a large group of 
students, were viewed from a new perspective. The information ob- 
tained from them was seen as more important than ever before, because 
it revealed the status of the nation or a state in achieving educational 
goals. As the emphasis on assessment increased, there was a correspond- 
ing increase in concern about the adequacy of the most common form of 
assessment being used for large-scale assessments, the traditional mul- 
tiple-choice test (e.g., Cannell, 1988; Linn, Baker, & Dunbar, 1991). Poli- 
cymakers noted, for example, that even those students "who succeed in 
school and score well on conventional tests have not been educated to 
cope successfully with the demands of personal, vocational, and civic 
life in contemporary society" (Newmann, 1991, p. 459). In other words, 
the assessments were not measuring what needed to be measured to 
ensure that those who performed well on the test also would perform 
well in society. 

At both the national and state levels, there is now a flurry of 
activities under way to rethink and reframe large-scale assessment sys- 
tems. These activities are pointing toward greater use of performance 
assessments in large-scale assessment programs. Performance assessment 
is one of many terms coined for the new type of assessment that would 
enable students to demonstrate their "authentic" knowledge, that is, 
skills and content that are meaningful and motivational to the student 
and that are related to functioning in the world beyond the school walls. 
The term is used to describe assessments that "require students to create 
an answer or product that demonstrates their knowledge or skills" 
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(Office of Technology Assessment [OTA], 1992, p. 3). Activities such as 
open-ended writing, making a presentation, and preparing a portfolio 
of student work all would be considered performance assessments. 

While performance-based assessments have been used for some 
time to make instructional decisions for individual children, their use in 
large-scale assessments as a way to monitor the educational system is 
relatively new. Large-scale assessments are those that produce informa- 
tion about large numbers of students, thereby making it possible to 
summarize the status of education on a broad scale and to conduct 
subgroup analyses (e.g., comparisons of progress of students from dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds). Large-scale assessments typically are used 
to monitor the educational system (OTA, 1992). 

Several issues emerge for students receiving specal education 
services when performance-based items are used in large-scale assess- 
ments. To better understand what this emphasis may mean for students 
with disabilities, it is important to have a grasp of what is happening at 
both the national and state levels. This book examines national and state 
educational reform in the 1990s, noting the ways in which performance 
assessment is being presented as a mechanism of reform. Major national 
data-collection efforts that have changed to adopt the performance 
assessment approach, in part or in whole, are explored. Finally, informa- 
tion is provided on the use of performance assessment in statewide 
assessment programs. For each of these topics, the implications for 
students with disabilities are examined. 
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2. National and State Education 
Reform in the 1990s 



Education reform efforts mushroomed in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
Following waves of concern about education that arose in the early 
1980s, reform efforts came to the forefront when a set of national educa- 
tion goals was defined, higher standards were promoted, and education 
reform legislation was enacted. To better understand national and state 
education reform efforts of the 1990s, it is helpful to look at the major 
reform efforts taking place, the emergence of assessment as a mechanism 
of reform, and calls for new methods of assessment. 

Major Reform Efforts 

At least three recent reform initiatives reflect the emphasis on assessment 
and the trend toward viewing performance assessment as a part of 
large-scale assessments: national education goals, standards, and reform 
legislation. 

National Education Goals 

In the fall of 1989, President Bush and the governors held an education 
summit. It was at this meeting that six national education goals to be 
reached by the year 2000 were established: 

1 . Every child in the United States will start school ready to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will reach 90%. 

3. Every American student will achieve competence in challenging 
subject matter, including English, mathematics, science, history, 
and geography; and every school will ensure that all students learn 
to use their minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible 
citizenship, further learning, and productive employment. 

4. The United States will be first in the world in science and mathe- 



matics. 
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5. Every American adult will be literate and a life-long learner. 

6. All American schools will be safe, disciplined, and drug-free envi- 
ronments in which all students will be able to learn. 

The impact of these goals is reflected in nearly all states in the 
setting of state-level education goals that correspond closely to the 
national education goals (see Figure 1). The fact that one of the leading 
governors working on the identification of the goals (Clinton) is now 
president has ensured that emphasis continues to be placed on the 
importance of reaching these goals by the year 2000. These goals contin- 
ued to take precedence, even though two goals were added and one goal 
was changed when they were codified through the passage of Goals 2000 
legislation. 



The fact that one of the leading governors working on the 
identification of the goals (Clinton) is now president has 
ensured that emphasis continues to be placed on the 
importance of reaching these goals by the year 2000. 



One of the first challenges that accompanied the setting of goals 
was the need to identify ways to measure progress toward achieving the 
goals. The National Education Goals Panel (NEGP) was established to 
carry out this task. In its efforts to do this, NEGP formed task forces and 
work groups to focus on measurement issues. The National Council on 
Education Standards and Testing (NCEST) was formed to address the 
setting of standards and the development of assessments for a set of core 
academic subject areas (English, mathematics, science, history, and ge- 
ography). 

Standards 

The notion of setting higher standards to ensure that students would 
become competent in core academic areas was proposed by a Goal 3 
work group. NCEST studied the feasibility of setting standards and 
assessing progress toward them. In January 1992, NCEST produr »d 
Raising Standards for American Education, in which it argued that higher 
standards were needed for all American students. NCEST proposed that 
these standards should challenge the most able students as well as those . 
with special learning needs: 

The Council's intent in recommending the establishment of 
national standards is to raise the ceiling for students who are 
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FIGURE 1 

States with Goals That Correspond Closely to the Original 
Six National Education Goals 



' AMERICA 2000: SIX MONTHS LATER 
October, 1 991 




AMERICA 2000: ONE YEAR LATER 
March, 1992 




(Source: U.S. Department of Education, America 2(W, Numbers 7 & 23). 



currently above average and to lift the floor for those who 
now experience the least success in school, including those 
with special needs. (National Council on Education Stand- 
ards and Testing [NCEST], 1992, p. 4) 

Inextricably linked with standards, in the view of NCEST, is assess- 
ment. Throughout the Raising Standards document are references to 
"national standards and a system of assessments." The rationale behind . 
this linkage was explained in the document: 

The Council determined that it is not sufficient just to set 
standards. Since tests tend to influence.what is taught, assess- 
ments should be developed that embody the new high stand- 
ards. The considerable resources and effort the Nation 
expends on the current patchwork of tests should be redi- 
rected toward the development of a new system of assess- 
ments. Assessments should be state-of-the-art, building on 
the best tests available and incorporating new methods, (p. 4) 

While not specifically endorsing the use of performance assess- 
ment at the national level, the Raising Standards document was one of the 
first to specifically discuss the possibility of using such assessments: 

There is significant interest in the promise of performance- 
based assessments, such as portfolios and projects, as ways 
of collecting evidence of what students know and can do. 
Such assessments frequently use open-ended tasks, focus on 
higher-order or complex thinking skills, require significant 
student time, and may allow students to choose amc ->g alter- 
native tasks; some examine the performance of group activi- 
ties. While important issues remain to be resolved, innovative 
techniques used by states and localities may be important 
elements in the mix of assessment instruments that will make 
up the new national system, (p. 28) 

The main concern of NCEST was that safeguards be built in to the 
system "to protect students from negative consequences while the sys- 
tem of assessments is being refined, especially for students who have not 
been well served by testing in the past" (pp. 29-30). 

The New Standards Project, which was established in the early 
1990s, focused on both standards and assessments. This project repre- 
sented the coP.aborative work of the Learning Research and Develop- 
ment Center (LRDC) at the University of Pittsburgh and the National 
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Center for Education and the Economy (NCEE). The purpose of the New 
Standards Project was to establish a national examination system, As 
proposed, this system would consist of three components: a perform- 
ance examination, assessments of student projects, and assessments of 
the contents of a portfolio of student work. The performance examina- 
tion is supposed to assess mastery of bodies of knowledge and focus on 
thinking, problem solving, and application of knowledge to real-life 
problems. The New Standards Project is developing a reference exami- 
nation and guiding participating states in the development of their own 
assessments, with the notion that states should develop assessments that 
best meet their local needs and that a linking system can be developed 
to pull the results or individual states together to produce "national 
examination" results. 

To date, 18 states and 6 districts are working in partnership with 
the New Standards Project to develop national standards and perform- 
ance-based assessments in math, science, English, language arts, and 
history. Fourth-grade English and math assessments have been pilot 
tested. 

Reform Legislation 

The importance of the six national education goals, setting standards in 
core academic areas, and assessment is reflected in the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, the education reform legislation proposed by 
President Clinton and signed by him on March 31, 1993. The final law 
has 10 titles that encompass and expand upon the original 4 titles. The 
first 5 titles of Goals 2000 are as follows: 

Title /. National Education Goals 

Codifies in law the original six national education 
goals — with Goal 3 expanded to include civics, econom- 
ics, and the arts — and adds two new goals, one on teacher 
training (new Goal 4), and one on parent involvement 
(new Goal 8). 

Title JJ, National Education Reform Leadership, Standards 

and Assessment 

Establishes in law the National Education Goals Pantl 
(NEGP), which oversees progress toward goals and es- 
tablishes a National Education Standards and Improve- 
ment Council (NESIC) to approve national voluntary 
standards and state proposed standards. 

Title III. State and Local Education Systemic Improvement 

Supports statewide and local reform efforts through a 



state granl program. To receive funds, a state must estab- 
lish a State Planning Panel, which will develop a compre- 
hensive reform plan. This plan is to identify strategies for 

• developing or adopting standards 

• providing students the opportunity to learn 

• management and governance to promote account- 
ability 

• involving parents and the community 

• bringing education reform to scale 

• strategies for assisting local education agencies and 
schools to meet the needs of students who have 
dropped out of school 

Title IV. Parental Assistance 

Establishes a new discretionary grants program to pro- 
mote parent information and participation in their child's 
education. 

Title V. National Skills Standards Board 

Establishes and funds a national board to develop job 
skills standards. 

(Adapted from Shriner, Ysseldyke, & Thurlow, 1994, p. 15) 

Assessment and the notion of using new forms of assessment are 
integral parts of the proposed legislation. In addition, these themes are 
being carried into other education legislation, thereby reinforcing the 
notion that different education programs are integrated and will be held 
accountable for results in similar ways. Specifically, the Elementary and 
Secondary Fducation Act (ESEA), which provides funding for Chapter 
I programs, and the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), 
which provides funding for special education programs, were reshaped 
within the context of the Goals 2000 legislation. 

Emergence of Assessment as a Mechanism of Reform 

With all the reform efforts under way, and so many of them focusing on 
assessments, it is no wonder that assessment has been viewed as a 
mechanism of reform. In its report to inform federal policymakers about 
testing (OTA, 1992), the Office of Technology Assessment noted that 
Americans have regarded standardized tests as multipurpose tools, with 
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one of the purposes being "agent of school reform." When NCEST 
published Raising Standards, it recognized that the development of stand- 
ards and assessments of them could serve as a u xrhanism of reform: 

Developing standards and assessments at the national level 
can contribute to educational renewal in several ways. This 
effort has the potential to raise learning expectations at all 
levels of education, better target human and fiscal resources 
for educational improvement, and help meet the needs of an 
Increasingly mobile population. Finally, standards and as- 
sessments linked to the standards can become the corner- 
stone of the fundamental systemic reform necessary to 
improve schools. (1992, p. 5) 

Despite concerns about tests dictating what is taught, it has been 
recognized for some time that instruction and assessme it are linked, as 
are reform efforts and testing. Major education reform efforts almost 
always require either expansion of existing testing or the development 
of new forms of testing (Pipho, 1985). The role of assessment changes 
when it is part of the reform it evaluates. It is because of the link between 
testing and instruction, in part, that there have been calls for new 
methods of assessment. 



Calls for New Methods of Assessment 

Among the first to call for new forms of assessment in large-scale 
assessment programs was Wiggins (1989). He argued, first, that we must 
"test those capacities and habits we think are essential, and test them In 
context" (p. 41), and second, that it is possible to use "authentic" tests on 
a large-scale basis. He suggested that "the supposed impracticality 
and/or expense of desiguL.^ luch tests on a wide scale is a habit of 
thinking, not a fact" (p. 44). Basically, the calls for new forms of assess- 
ment cried for a halt to assessment practices that reduced teaching to 
preparation for testing, narrowed the curriculum to areas tested, and 
focused instruction on simple skills rather than higher-order thinking 
(Berlak et al, 1992; Haney & Madaus, 1989; Moss, 1992; National Com- 
mission on Testing and Public Policy, 1990). Marzano, Pickering, and 
McTigho (1993) portrayed the move to performance assessment as a 
"revolution in assessment" that was needed to reflect broader educa- 
tional goals and enhance learning and teaching. Performance assessment 
also was viewed as meeting the need for an improved record-keeping 
and reporting system. 
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The calls for new forms of assessment cried for a halt to 
assessment practices that reduced teaching to preparation 
for testing, narrowed the curriculum to areas tested, and 
focused instruction on simple skills rather than 
higher-order thinking. 



Newmann (1991) listed several reasons for moving toward authen- 
tic assessments: "Participation in authentic. tasks is more likely to moti- 
vate students . . . students will have a greater stake Ln authentic 
achievement . . . authentic academic challenges are more likely to culti- 
vate the higher-order thinking and problem-solving capacities" (p. 460). 
Even though the calls for new forms of assessment might not be consid- 
ered new, the emphasis given to their use in large-scale assessments and 
for accountability purposes was (Mehrens, 1992). 

Along with the calls for new methods of assessment have come a 
blurring of the meaning of terms describing assessment. Hill and Larsen 
(1992) referred to the instability of the term testing in describing assess- 
ment activities. They noted also that many test makers are claiming that 
their tests are authentic and test higher-order thinking skills even though 
they still use multiple-choice items. This has been a frequent phenome- 
non because test publishers aimost immediately began to claim that their 
assessments were "performance based and authentic." Hill and bfjrsen 
cautioned that "teachers and administrators at all levels need to be wary 
of the claims that accompany multiple-choice tests. As test makers rush 
to join the movement for greater authenticity Ln assessment, they often 
end up constructing a test that is more dysfunctional than a conventional 
one (p. 23)." 

Perhaps the clearest examples of what new methods of assessment 
were being lauded were those presented by the groups involved in 
setting standards in various content areas. Almost immediately after the 
Raising Standards document was released, groups sprang up to develop 
standards in key content areas. Several of these groups (geography, 
history, civics, science, English, foreign languages, arts) were funded, in 
part or in whole, by the U. S. Department of Education's Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI). One standards-setting 
group, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), had 
set standards even before the six national educational goals were iden- 
tified and NCEST was formed. In fact, NCEST repeatedly referred to the 
work of NCTM in its Raising Standards document. 

The NCTM (1989) document Curriculum and Evaluation Standards 
for School Mathematics presented four cornerstone standards (mathemat- 
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ics as problem solving, communication, reasoning, and connections) 
plus additional standards for three grade groups (K-4, 5-8, 9-12). Two 
years later, an Addenda Series (Burton et al., 1991) was published to 
provide assistance to teachers in implementing instruction to support 
the NCTM standards. NCTM (1993) is now working on its assessment 
publication to support the standards. This draft document emphasizes 
the importance of assessment as the intersection of teaching and learning 
and as a means for supporting the learning of each student to develop 
"mathematical power" in all students. In this document, NCTM presents 
six assessment standards to judge the appropriateness of assessments: 

1. Important mathematics. Assessment should reflect the mathematics 
that is most important for students to learn. 

2. Enhanced learning. Assessment should enhance mathematics learn- 
ing. 

3. Equity. Assessment should promote equity by giving each student 
optimal opportunities to demonstrate mathematical power and by 
helping each student meet the profession's high expectations. 

4. Openness. All aspects of the mathematics assessment process 
should be open to review and scrutiny. 

5. Valid inferences. Evidence from assessment activities should yield 
valid inferences about students' mathematics learning. 

6. Consistency. Every aspect of an assessment should be consistent 
with the purposes of the assessment. 

NCTM believes that these standards are ones that could form the 
basis for developing "new effective assessment systems," and that "cur- 
rent commonly used assessment instruments (norm-referenced stand- 
ardized tests, textbook tests, state and national profile examinations) and 
inferences based on their use would fail miserably when judged against 
these standards" (p. 2). 

The efforts of the group setting standards for science also illustrate 
the nature of the new methods of assessment seen as congruent with 
higher standards and higher-order problem solving and thinking. A 
comprehensive set of content, teaching, and assessment standards is 
being prepared by the National Committee on Science Education Stand- 
ards and Assessment (NCSESA). Just as the science content standards 
are organized into major areas (science as inquiry, science subject matter, 
scientific connections, scientific and human affairs), the assessment 
standards are in five areas (assessment in the service of learning from 
the student's perspective; assessment in the service of teaching and 
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learning from the teacher's perspective; assessment for decisions about 
individuals; assessment for policy; assessment to monitor the system). 
These standards (see National Research Council, 1993) are :urrently 
being completed, and a sample assessment is being prepared. 

In addition to the standards-setting groups, the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement (OERI) also funded the National 
Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing 
(NCRESST). NCRESST has addressed the issues surrounding perform- 
ance assessments with great gusto and much writing. Some of the 
documents it has produced within the past few years are listed in Table 1 . 
As is evident from this list, the topics cover everything from existing uses 
of performance assessments to research on questions about the technical 
adequacy of such measures. 

Additional evidence of the recognition of perfon.-iance.-assessment 
as the favored new method of assessment is the production of numerous 
documents and even videotapes on the topic (e.g., a videotape, Alterna- 
tives for Measuring Performance, produced by the North Central Regional 
Education Laboratory and the Center for Research on Educational Stand- 
ards and Student Testing [CRESST]). CRESST also supports an Internet 
server called Alternative Assessments in Practice Database, which contains 
source information on more than 250 alternative assessments currently 
in use. According to a brochure produced by CRESST, the database 
provides easy access to information about ongoing and newly developed 
measures from states, curriculum and teacher groups, and other research 
and development sources. Subjects targeted by the assessments summa- 
rized in the database include language arts, mathematics, science, social 
studies, foreign language, workfoiee readiness, and fine arts. 



Money and excitement have surrounded a number of 
national and state reform activities that either directly or 
indirectly are connected to the idea of performance-based 
assessments. 



The many activities surrounding assessment, most of which were 
responding to calls for new forms of assessment, reflect the attention 
paid to performance-based assessment as a part of educational reform. 
Moreover, the activities were backed by considerable funds, a sure signal 
of their importance. Large sums of money also were being directed 
toward efforts either to study performance assessment or to develop 
performance assessment measures. Some of the funding figures are 
presented in Table 2. As noted in the table, for example, the New 
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TABLE 1 

Selected NCRESST Publications on Performance Assessment 



CSE Technical 
Report Number 
(Year of 
Publication) 


Publication Title 


331 


(1991) 


Complex, Performance-Based Assessment: Expectations 
and Validation Criteria 


335 


(1992) 


Cross-State Comparability of judgments of Student 
Writing: Results from the Neio Standards Project 


337 


(1992) 


Writing Portfolios at the Elementary Level: A Study of 
Methods for V^riting Assessment 


341 


(1991) 


Implications for Diversity in Human Characteristics for 
Authentic Assessment 


348 


(1992) 


Accountability and Alternative Assessment 


349 


(1992) 


Design Characteristics of Science Performance Assessments 


350 


(1992) 


The Vermont Portfolio Assessment Program: Interim 
Report on Implementation and Impact, 1991-92 School 
Year 


355 


(1993) 


The Reliability of Scores from the 1992 Vermont Portfolio 
■Assessment Program 


361 


(1993) 


Sampling Variability of Performance Assessments 


362 


(1993) 


Performance-Based Assessment and Wlmt Teachers Need 



Standards Project is working with funding of approximately $11 million. 
NCRESST was funded for $14 million for 5 years. Individual states are 
expending fairly substantial sums of money investigating or using per- 
formance assessments. 

Thus, money and excitement have surrounded a number of na- 
tional and state reform activities that either directly or indirectly are 
connected to the idea of performance-based assessments. Although the 
setting of national goals, the discussion about higher standards and 
assessments of them, and the legislative activities were among the most 
evident examples of the push toward performance-based assessment, 




TABLE 2 

Funding of Projects Dealing with Performance-Based Assessments 



Project 



Funds Provided 



New Standards Project 
OERI Standards Projects 

Arts 

Civics 

English 

Foreign Languages 
Geography 
History 
Science 
NCRESST 



$11 million 

$1 million (2 years) 
$780,000 (2 years) 
$1.8 million (3 years) 
$212,000 (1st of 3 years) 
$700,000 (1 year) 
$1.6 million (3 years) 
$3 million (2 years) 
$14 million (5 years) 



Not all funds are provided by OERI. Other foundations and agencies also are providing 
funds. 



there have also been a number of specific efforts to use performance- 
based assessment. These efforts, which include national data-collection 
programs and statewide assessments, illustrate some of the implications 
of these assessments for students with disabilities. 
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3. National Data-Collection 
Programs 



Tests are used in classrooms throughout the country every day. Many 
people do not realize, however, that the United States has a comprehen- 
sive assessment program at the federal level as well. Even though the 
United States is one of the few countries without a national examination, 
it does collect a tremendous amount of information on its students. This 
chapter describes the use of performance assessment items in some of 
our existing national data-collection programs. The role of special edu- 
cation in these efforts is explored, specifically in terms of the participa- 
tion of students with disabilities in national assessment. 

Performance Assessments Within National Programs 

National data-collection programs in education typically have relied on 
standard multiple-choice, paper-and-pencil exams to assess the status of 
American education. Although there were some cases in which perform- 
ance-based assessments were used in the past, assessment programs that 
are relatively recent in origin are more likely to incorporate what might 
be called performance assessment items. Two relevant national educa- 
tion data-collection programs are the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) and the National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS). 

National Assessjnent of Educational Progress 

NAEP is known as our nation's "report card" and is considered to be the 
primary survey of educational achievement of American students and 
changes in achievement across time. It was initiated in 1969 to assess 
achievement of national samples of students in core subject areas. Typi- 
cally, one content area was assessed every other year and data were 
reported only for the nation as a whole and for regions of the country. 
With the escalating interest in monitoring the achievement of American 
students, the number of subject areas assessed and the frequency of 
administration have increased. Also, in 1990 a voluntary NAEP trial state 
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assessment program was started to determine the feasibility and value 
of providing information at the state level, so that state and local policies 
could be linked to achievement data. 

Traditionally, NAEP was an objective, multiple-choice, paper-and- 
pencil test. Over time, however, NAEP has responded to changing 
perspectives on achievement assessment, adapting with changes in con- 
tent focus and types of items. Thus, in the past, NAEP had used some 
items that could be called "performance based." With the recent empha- 
sis on authentic, performance-based achievement information, NAEP 
again has added items to its assessments that are performance based. A 
recent summary of NAEP initiatives by the Education Commission of 
the States (1992) indicated that innovations in NAEP included "assessing 
math performance with and without calculators; using open-ended 
items; assessing higher-order thinking skills; portfolio assessments; 
[and] oral reading assessments" (p. 9). 

In its 1992 assessments, NAEP tested in the areas of reading and 
mathematics. As a result of an intensive assessment framework devel- 
opment process, three purposes for reading were identified (to gain 
literary experience, to gain information, and to perform a task) and 
crossed with types of interactions with text (initial understanding, de- 
veloping an interpretation, personal reflection and response, and dem- 
onstrating a critical stance) (National Center for Education Statistics 
[NCES], 1993d). Both multiple-choice and constructed-response formats 
were used in this assessment, with "approximately 60 to 70 percent of 
the students' response time . . . devoted to constructed response ques- 
tions" (NCES, 1993d, p. 44). 

Two types of constructed-response items were used in the 1992 
NAEP reading assessment. One type (regular constructed response) 
required short answers, from a few words to a few sentences. These were 
rated as either satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The second type (extended 
constructed response) required longer answers of a paragraph or more. 
These were rated on a four-point scale from unsatisfactory to extensive. 
Each reading passage presented in the assessment had at least one 
extended constructed-response question. Figure 2 provides examples of 
these "performance-based" items. 

In mathematics, the 1992 NAEP used a framework that included 
five content areas (numbers and operations; measurement; geometry; 
data analysis, statistics, and probability; and algebra and functions) and 
three math abilities (conceptual understanding, procedural knowledge, 
and problem solving) (NCES, 1993b). In addition, NAEP was developed 
to be consistent with the NCTM standards. 

Both multiple-choice and constructed-response formats.(regular 
and extended) were used (NCES, 1993b). In addition, students were 
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FIGURE 2 

Examples of NAEP Reading Performance-Based Items 

Regular Constructed-Response Item: 

Grade 4 (Student reads an informative article about how Amanda 
Clement became the first paid woman umpire.) Write a paragraph 
explaining how Mandy got her first chance to be an umpire 
at a public game. 



Grade 8 (Student reads and uses an actual bus schedule that includes 
tables, maps, and text.) Monthly bus passes are not valid on 
which routes? 



Extended Constructed-Response Item: 

Grade 8 (Student reads two passages from the Oregon Trail, one an 
informational account of the Trail and the other a narrative piece based 
on a diary entry.) Pretend that you are a young adult of the 
1840s who has caught a case of "Oregon fever." Use 
information from both the passages and from your own 
knowledge to explain what you would do about Oregon 
fever and why. 



Grade 12 (Student reads and uses an actual bus schedule that 
includes tables, maps, and text.) Now that you have looked 
carefully at the bus schedule, use your notes and make 
suggestions to help New Jersey Transit improve this 
schedule. 
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required to provide responses using protractors/ rulers, calculators, and 
manipulable geometric shapes. Students were given 5 minutes to dem- 
onstrate (in writing or through diagrams) their mathematical reasoning 
and problem-solving ability. They were also "led by audiotape through 
a series of tasks designed to measure their estimation skills" (NCES, 
1993c, p. 37). Examples of some of the constructed-response format items 
are presented in Figure 3. 

NAEP Arts Assessment 



The focus of the standards, and thus the NAEP arts 
assessment, includes dance, music, theatre, and the visual 
arts (including design, architecture, and the media arts). 



The Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO, 1993a) is now draft- 
ing an NAEP arts education assessment framework The assessment is 
proposed for administration in 1996. The initial framework is grounded 
in the standards that are being developed in arts education through a 
joint effort of the Music Educators National Conference, the American 
Alliance for Theatre and Education, the National Art Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Dance Association. The focus of the standards, 
and thus the NAEP arts assessment, includes dance, music, theatre, and 
the visual arts (including design, architecture, and the media arts). The 
assessment will include three types of processes that are common to all 
art areas being assessed (creating, performing and interpreting, and 
responding) and the application of two kinds of content (knowledge 
about the arts and technical, perceptual, intellectual, and expressive 
skills). In addressing the "how" of the arts assessment, consideration is 
being given to (a) the authenticity of tasks (they should be as close as 
possible to the genuine artistic behaviors); (b) the demand characteristics 
of tasks (they should elicit higher-order thinking); and (c) the response 
modalities that are tapped (appropriate aural and visual responses need 
to be developed). In general, the goal is to use performance tasks and to 
draw on a wide range of formats, possibly including portfolios, perform- 
ance assessments (e.g., playing an instrument in a concert), observation, 
interviews, questionnaires, self -evaluations, and paper-and-pencil tasks. 

National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) 

The development of a national survey of the literacy : kills of U.S. citizens 
was initiated in 1988. Prior to this survey, the literacy of young adults 
and job seekers had been studied, but no study had been conducted of 
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FIGURE 3 

Examples of NAEP Mathematics Performance-Based Items 



Grade 4 

Think care ;lly about the following question. Write a complete answer. 
You may use drawings, words, and numbers to explain your answer. 
Be sure to show all of your work. 

Laura wanted to enter the number 8375 into her calculator. By 
mistake, she entered the number 8275. Without clearing the 
calculator, how could she correct her mistake? 

Without clearing the calculator, how could she correct her 
mistake another way? 

Did you use the calculator on this question? 

Yes No 

Grade 8 




Use your protractor to find the degree measure of the angle shown 
above. 

Answer. 

Grade 12 

This question requires you to show your work and explain your reason- 
ing. You may use drawings, words, and numbers in your explanation. 
Your answer should be clear enough so that another person could read 
it and understand your thinking. It is important that you show ajl your 
work. 

One plan for a state income tax requires those persons with 
income of $10,000 or less to pay no tax and those persons 
with income greater than $1 0,000 to pay a tax of 6 percent only 
on the part of their income that exceeds $1 0,000. 

A person's effective tax rate is defined as the percent of total 
income that is paid in tax. 

Based on this definition, could any person's effective tax rate 
be 5 percent? Could it be 6 percent? Explain your answer. 
Include examples if necessary to justify your conclusions. 

Did you use the calculator on this question? 

Yes No 
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the general U.S. population. Based on the previous surveys and a frame- 
work of literacy skills that included prose, document, and quantitative 
literacy, a new set of literacy tasks was developed for the 1992 household 
interview survey. The following goals guided the development of new 
tasks: 

• continued use of open-ended simulation tasks 

• continued emphasis on tasks that measure a broad range of infor- 
mation-processing skills and cover a wide variety of contexts 

• increased emphasis on simulation tasks that require brief written 
and/or oral responses 

• increased emphasis on tasks that ask respondents to describe how 
they would set up and solve a problem 

• the use of a simple, four-function calculator to solve selected 
quantitative problems 

(NCES, 1993a, p. 4) 

The literacy tasks that were built involved materials that "adults 
encounter in their daily activities" (p. 70). Prose materials included 
expository works, narratives, and poetry. Document materials included 
a variety of structures such as charts, tables, maps, and schedules. 
Quantitative materials involved numbers embedded within text. 

Special Education in National Assessments 



For the 1990 NAEP, both the national and the state trial 
assessment, approximately 45% to 50% of students with 
disabilities were excluded. 



The participation of students with disabilities in national assessments 
has been fairly dismal (McGrew, Thurlow, & Spiegel, 1993). For the 1990 
NAEP, both the national and the state trial assessment, approximately 
45% to 50% of students with disabilities were excluded. The formal 
guidelines used by NAEP should not produce such high exclusion rates. 
The guidelines indicate that students who have individualized educa- 
tion programs (IEPs) may be excluded if "the student is mainstreamed 
less than 50 percent of the time in academic subjects and is judged to be 
incapable of taking part in the assessment or the IEP team has deter- 
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mined that the student is incapable of taking part meaningfully in the 
assessment" (Mullis, 1990, p. 36). 

Difficulties with the implementation of NAEP guidelines emerged 
with full force when the trial state assessments were conducted. Exclu- 
sion rates ranging from 33% to 87% were found among the states 
participating in the assessment (McGrew et al., 1993). The conclusion of 
the National Academy of Education (1992), which studied the NAEP 
trial state assessment (TSA), was 

Significant variations in the state-by-state exclusions of IEP 
students were observed in the 1990 TSA that cannot be easily 
explained. Importantly, the Panel's research shows that dif- 
ferential exclusion rates affect the rankings of the states. 
Therefore the Panel recommends that NCES conduct a study 
designed to evaluate the rationales used by educators for the 
exclusion of IEP students on the basis of their ability to 
participate meaningfully in the assessment. This study would 
result in a better understanding of the differential use of 
exclusion criteria across states, thereby providing informa- 
tion that would allow states to compare themselves more 
accurately on NAEP assessments, (p. 13) 

Issues related to whom to include in national assessments also 
emerged in N ALS. During the field testing of the assessment, interview- 
ers had skipped houses in which the person answering the door was 
unable to read. Fortunately, this procedure was changed before the final 
administration of NALS during 1992. Instead of skipping houses where 
the person who answered the door could not read or respond, notations 
were made about the reason for not being able to take the assessment. 
These individuals were then assigned low scores (not zeros as originally 
proposed). A summary of some of the information from NALS (NCES, 
1993a) is shown in Table 3. 

Participation of individuals with disabilities in national data-col- 
lection programs is constrained due to the lack of accommodations in 
the assessments. NAEP, for example, provides no modifications. Simi- 
larly, NALS did not provide accommodations or adaptations. It is ex- 
pected that in the near future it will no longer be considered appropriate 
to conduct a national assessment without allowing proper accommoda- 
tions for individuals who need them. Trends in this direction are already 
evident in a major study that is now being conducted about students 
who are excluded from NAEP. This study is attempting to gain informa- 
tion not only on what considerations go into the decision to exclude 
students from an assessment, but also on the kinds of accommodations 
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TABLE 3 

Summary of the Average Proficiency Scores on the National Adult 
Literacy Survey (NALS) of Individuals with Selected Disabilities 



Disability Category 


I / IOC. 

Literacy 


UULH if It- til 

Literacy 


S^liUIll IIUIIUL 

Literacy 


Learning Disability 


207 


203 


200 


Mental Retardation 


143 


147 


117. 


Speech Disability 


216 


213 


212 


Emotional Condition 


225 


224 


215 


Hearing Difficulty 


243 


239 


247 


Visual Difficulty 


217 


215 


214 


Total Population 5 


272 


267 


271 


Note. The information hi this table is based on Figure 1.10 (p 


i. 44) in liw NALS report (NCES, 



1993a). 

tl Tota! population includes individuals with and without disabilities combined. NALS 
does not provide separate information for individuals without disabilities. 



and adaptations that might be needed to allow excluded students to 
participate meaningfully in the assessment. This is a large step forward 
for our national data-collection programs, which currently exclude 
nearly 50% of students with disabilities. Inclusion in the national data- 
collection programs as a whole will enable students to be included in 
national assessments that use performance-based measures. 
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4. State Data-Collection Programs 



As might be expected, states are moving toward the use of performance- 
based assessments for many of the same reasons that national data-col- 
lection programs have done so. The link between assessment and 
teaching is also a motivating factor, with the assumption being that 
testing programs that emphasize higher-order cognitive skills will result 
in teaching that emphasizes these skills (Nickerson, 1989). 

The findings about participation of students with disabilities in 
national assessments are repeated to a large extent in existing traditional 
statewide assessment programs. But it might be expected that as new 
forms of assessment are developed, consideration will be given to ways 
to include students with disabilities in the assessments. 

State Efforts 

Before looking at the participation of students with disabilities in state- 
wide assessments that use performance-based measures, it is important 
to ask which states are using performance-based assessments for state- 
wide testing programs. McLaughlin and Warren (1994), in another book 
in this Mini-Library, have highlighted what a few states are doing in the 
area of performance assessments. These states are exemplars for others. 
How many other states currently are using performance-based measures 
in their- statewide assessments is less clear. 

Interest in the use of performance assessments was first reflected 
in a document prepared by the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO, 1991) for presentation to the Secretary's Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills. At the time of that survey, CCSSO found 
that 40 states "have or are planning one or more of the three forms of 
performance assessment [performance, portfolio, and enhanced multi- 
ple choice] at the statewide level" (p. iii). CCSSO defined these forms as 
follows: 

Performance — direct demonstration of target skills, 
Portfolio — student work accumulated in a folder. 
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Enfwnced multiple choice — analysis of problems using enhanced mul- 
tiple-choice answers. 

The CCSSO report did not indicate which states were already using 
performance assessments and which were still in some stage of develop- 
ment. 

A more recent source of information on the use of performance- 
based assessments is a survey conducted by the North Central Regional 
Education Laboratory (NCREL) in collaboration with the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Information from this survey is available in 
complete form on computer disks (NCREL, 1993); recently some of this 
information was presented in a document titled Testing in America's 
Schools, published by the ETS Policy Information Center (1994). In this 
document, it was reported that 38 states are using or considering using 
some form of nontraditional items in their statewide testing programs. 
The categories of nontraditional items included in this document were 

• Enhanced multiple-choice. 
© Short-answer open-ended. 

• Extended-response open-ended. 

• Interview. 

• Observation. 

• Individual performance assessment. 

• Group performance assessment. 

• Portfolio or learning record. 

• Project, exhibition, demonstration. 

• Other. 

Definitions of these terms were not given; states used their own 
interpretation of the terms when providing information on their state- 
wide assessments. States also provided information on the status of their 
nontraditional items. In some cases, states were still developing the 
items; in other cases the items were ready to use. The number of states 
at the various points of development ofton add up to more than the 
number of states indicating that they are using each type of assessment. 
For example, 22 states indicated that they were using or developing 
extended-response open-ended items, but 16 reported that these items 
were "ready to use," 7 reported that they were "piloted, being refined," 
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and 5 indicated that they had "begun or completed development." These 
numbers add up to 28 states. 

In response to the NCREL survey, states also indicated the content 
areas in which nontraditional assessments were being used. Writing was 
the area most frequently mentioned, with 35 states indicating that they 
had nontraditional items in this area. Writing was followed by math (29 
states), reading (21 states), science (18 states), and social studies (14 
states). Other areas (e.g., health, history/ geography, music) were men- 
tioned by fewer than 10 states each. 

Special Education in Statewide Performance Assessments 



In some states, reporting the number of students with 
disabilities who are excluded or exempted from the 
statewide assessment is a required part of the 
accountability system, and when the percentage of 
exclusions is too high, follow-up monitoring of the 
appropriateness of exclusions occurs. 



In the past, states have been asked by the National Center on Educational 
Outcomes (NCEO) about the participation of students with disabilities 
in their statewide assessments (see Shriner & Thurlow, 1992; Shriner, 
Thurlow, Gilman, & Tundidor, 1993; Shriner, Spande, & Thurlow, 1994). 
Over the years that these surveys have been conducted, increasing 
attention has been paid to documenting the numbers of students with 
disabilities who participate in statewide assessments. In the first survey, 
it was found that most states had little idea of the extent to which 
students with disabilities were included in their statewide assessments, 
nor did they know whether data on these students could be pulled out 
separately from the data of other students. In the most recent survey, it 
is evident that states have started to pay attention to the extent to which 
students with disabilities participate in the assessments. In some states, 
reporting the number of students with disabilities who are excluded or 
exempted from the statewide assessment is a required part of the ac- 
countability system, and when the percentage of exclusions is too high, 
follow-up monitoring of the appropriateness of exclusions occurs. (See 
Ysseldyke, Thurlow, & Geenen [1994] for additional information on 
accountability practices.) 

It might be expected that because the use of nontraditional assess- 
ments in statewide assessments is relatively new, developers would 
have considered how to include students with disabilities up front as the 
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items were developed. But a recent survey conducted by the National 
Center on Educational Outcomes (reported by Shriner, Spande, & Thur- 
low, 1994) suggests that this is not the case. 

NCEO researchers contacted the assessment person in each of the 
states that reported the use of nontraditional items to NCREL. Of the 30 
states that had indicated to NCREL that they were currently using or 
pilot testing nontraditional items, only 21 states indicated, in response 
to the NCEO survey, that they currently were using or pilot testing 
nontraditional items (four states did not respond to the NCEO survey). 
Information on the content areas in which states were using nontradi- 
tional items, and the types of items being used, are presented in Table 4. 



It seems that most states have not been forward thinking 
about the inclusion of students with disabilities in their 
development of nontraditional items for statewide 
assessments. 



When asked to indicate the number of students with disabilities 
who had participated in these nontraditional assessments, only seven 
states were able to report a number; another two states could give an 
estimated percentage of students with disabilities. And, of these nine 
states, only two were able to break their information down by category 
of disability. It seems that most states have not been forward thinking 
about the inclusion of students with disabilities in their development of 
nontraditional items for statewide assessments. 

Accommodations and Adaptations in Statewide 
Performance Assessments 

It also might be expected that states beginning to use nontraditional 
items in their statewide assessments might be more careful in their 
planning of accommodations and adaptations used during the assess- 
ments. Examples of accommodations and adaptations include using a 
braille version of an assessment (a modification in presentation format); 
letting a student give answers orally rather than on a test form (a 
modification in response format); giving a student more time to com- 
plete an assessment (a modification of time/scheduling); and having a 
student fake an assessment in a carrel instead of in a large room with 
many other students (a modification of setting). 

When asked by NCEO about their guidelines for accommodations 
and adaptations, 5 of the 21 responding states indicated that they al- 
lowed no accommodations or adaptations in these assessments (see 
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TABLE 4 

Content Areas and Types of Items in Statewide 
Nontraditional Assessments 





Number of 




Content Area 


States 


Types of Items 



Writing 



Math 



Reading 



Science 



English/ 
Language Arts 



Other 



17 Enhanced multiple-choice 

Short-answer open-ended 
Extended-response open-ended 
Individual performance assessment 
Group performance assessment 
Portfolio or learning record 
Project, exhibition, demonstration 
Other, nonspecified 

1 1 Enhanced multiple-choice 

Short-answer open-ended 
Extended-response open-ended 
Observation 

Individual performance assessment 
Group performance assessment 
Portfolio or learning record 
Other, nonspecified 

9 Enhanced multiple-choice 

Short-answer open-ended 
Extended-response open-ended 
Observation 

Individual performance assessment 
Project, exhibition, demonstration 
Other, nonspecified 

3 Enhanced multiple-choice 

Short-answer open-ended 
Extended-response open-ended 
Other, nonspecified 

2 Enhanced multiple-choice 
Short-answer open-ended 
Extended-response open-ended 
Other, nonspecified 

3 Enhanced multiple-choice 
Short-answer open-ended 
Extended-response open-ended 
Individual performance assessment 
Other, nonspecified 



Note, The information in this table is based on results from the NCEO survey (seeShriner, 
Spande, & Thurlow, 1994). 
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Table 5). Another eight states relied on the IEP to delineate the specific 
accommodations or adaptations allowed for an individual student. In 
four states, accommodations and adaptations in the areas of presentation 
format, response format, time or scheduling adjustments, and setting 
changes were allowed. Two of these states were very broad in their 
guidelines, indicating either that any modification that is made during 
instruction is allowed during assessment, or that any modification that 
ensures inclusion is allowed. In another three states, a subset of these 
four types of modifications was allowed. 
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5. Conclusions 



It is possible to draw some general conclusions about the role of perform- 
ance assessments in national and state data-collection programs and the 
extent to which students with disabilities are included in these assess- 
ments. The critical issues to address are whether students with disabili- 
ties should be included in these assessments, and if they are included, 
what types of modification should be allowed to increase their partici- 
pation. 

There is some evidence that the use of performance assessments 
may not benefit students with disabilities. For example, Baker, O'Neil, 
and Linn (1991) reported that there were differences in the rates at which 
students attempt more open-ended items: 

The NAEP finding raises equity concerns for the widespread 
use of these assessments in high-stakes roles, particularly 
because students in disadvantaged classrooms may have 
relatively few instructional experiences demanding complex 
performance over extended time. (p. 16) 

Fulford (1991) noted, on the other hand, that equity and fairness 
are issues that need to be addressed. She also argued that alternative 
assessments hold the possibility of more equitable student measurement: 

These "tests" could accommodate for individual differences 
wjth their flexible design and multiple, instead of single 
checks. Unlike standardized tests, they can account for stu- 
dents' different learning styles and skills, and can measure 
students' ability to reason and problem-solve in authentic 
situations, (p. 7) 

These varying opinions highlight the fact that (a) a wide array of 
stimulus and response requirements is lumped into the term performance 
assessment, and (b) little research has been conducted on performance 
assessment of any type (see Elliott [1994] in this Mini-Library). The use 
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of performance assessments in national data-collection programs has 
been relatively narrow in scope (focusing mainly on short-answer writ- 
ten responses). States, for the most part, have also used somewhat 
limited forms of performance assessments, although states do tend to be 
more willing to try more extended tasks and formats such as using 
portfolios and demonstrations. 

FairTest (1990), a national organization to promote fair and open 
testing, has identified the following unresolved issues related to per- 
formance assessments: 

First, questions of potential race, class, culture, and gender 
biases in the new assessments have only begun to be ad- 
dressed. 

Second, the relationship between classroom-based assess- 
ments, such as portfolios, and externally administered tests 
. . . has not been resolved, . . . 

Third, simply labeling a test "performance-based" does not 
make it a good test. , . . 

Fourth, states and other agencies must do further work on 
technical problems to ensure that performance-based exams 
validly and reliably cover content areas; serve as tests worth 
teaching to; are not corrupted in the way that teaching to 
multiple-choice tests has corrupted both test results and in- 
struction; and provide aggregatable data for state and na- 
tional information. 

Finally, meaningful assessments cannot be meaningfully im- 
plemented without changes in curriculum, instruction, and 
school structures, (p. 14) 

The Council of Chief State School Officeis (1993b) also identified 
equity as an issue that must be addressed in performance assessments, 
particularly in relation to authenticity and the observation that authen- 
ticity can lead to inequity when "tasks are within the experience of 
certain populations and not others" (p. 8). CCSSO gave the following 
specific example that recognizes the complications of disability: "Asking 
students to write about learning a sport, which is biased against those 
students whose disabilities, geographic location, or economic stahjs 
have prevented [them] from learning a sport" (p. 8). 
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The belief that with new forms of assessment students 
with disabilities could be included from the start is largely 
unsubstantiated by the data. 



All of this is occurring within the context of national and state 
assessment programs that either (a) do not know how many students 
with disabilities participate in the assessments or (b) exclude large 
percentages of students who could participate in the assessments. The 
belief that with new forms of assessment (e.g., performance assessment) 
students with disabilities could be included from the start (i.e., during 
the development phase) is largely unsubstantiated by the data. The only 
conclusion that can be reached is that assessment programs that have 
been inclusive of students with disabilities in the past (i.e., in traditional 
assessments) tend to be inclusive of students in performance assess- 
ments. 

There are many ways to promote the participation of students with 
disabilities in large-scale assessments. Key aspects of doing so will 
include the following: 

• Clarification of guidelines for exclusion/ inclusion, covering 
guidelines related to test development, testing, and reporting of 
results. 

• Use of reasonable accommodations, adaptations, and other modi- 
fications in assessment procedures (i.e., ones that would not 
threaten the technical adequacy of an assessment, such as using an 
interpreter for a student with a significant hearing impairment to 
give directions that are typically given orally). 

• Monitoring of participation levels. 

• Research on the effects of various modifications in assessments 
(including the use of different types of performance assessments) 
on the performance of students with disabilities and on the 
technical characteristics of the instruments. 

Clearly, performance assessments are here for good reasons. How- 
ever, the dramatic increase in the use of traditional assessments in the 
1950s and 1960s also occurred for valid reasons. There is a need to 
conduct research on performance assessments that are to be used within 
large-scale assessments (both national and state) in terms of both the 
purpose of the assessment (public information, program improvement, 




individual performance) and the effects of the assessment (type of di- 
ploma student receives, receipt of school financial incentives, changes in 
instruction, modification of curricular frameworks). To date, the use of 
performance assessments has not increased the participation of students 
with disabilities. 
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The ERIC/OSEP Special Project 



The ERIC/OSEP Special Project at The Council for Exceptional Children 
facilitates communication among researchers sponsored by the Office of 
Special Education Programs (OSEP) in the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, and it disseminates information about special education research 
to audiences involved in the development and delivery of special edu- 
cation services. These audiences include 

• Teachers and related services professionals. 

• Teacher trainers. 

• Administrators. 

• Policymakers. 

• Researchers. 

The activities of the ERIC/OSEP Special Project include tracking 
current research, planning and coordinating research conferences, and 
developing a variety of publications that synthesize or summarize recent 
research on critical issues and topics. Each year, the Special Project hosts 
a conference attended by research project directors sponsored by OSEP. 
Throughout the year, it holds research forums and work groups to bring 
together experts on emerging topics of interest. Focus groups repre- 
senting the Special Project's audiences are held to inform both OSEP and 
the Special Project of audience information needs and to enhance the 
utility of publications produced by the Special Project. These publica- 
tions include an annual directory of research projects as well as publica- 
tions about current research efforts. 

The ERIC/OSEP Special Project is funded under a three-party 
contract between The Council for Exceptional Children, the Office of 
Special Education Programs, and the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, U. S. Department of Education. Under this contract, OSEP 
funds the ERIC/OSEP Special Project, and OERI funds the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Disabilities and Gifted Education. The ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Disabilities and Gifted Education is one of 16 clearinghouses of the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) system, which main- 
tains a database of over 440,000 journal annotations and 340,000 docu- 
ment abstracts concerning education. The ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Disabilities and Gifted Education gathers and disseminates information 
on all disabilities and on giftedness across age levels. 
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